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force and more concentration those qualities which we have noted
in Chettle's part of The Death of Robert, Earle of Huntington,
But Marlowe is more obviously and definitely imitated. The rant
of the incredible villain Tthamore, the familiar of Barabas in The
Jew of Malta, is almost copied by the first murderer1, whose
character is sketched with a horrible intense vigour which is the
aim and goal of Chettle's art. But there are, also, echoes of the
style of Shakespeare's Richard II, and of the peculiar note of
exquisite self-pity to which the deposed king gives perfect ex-
pression. The second of the Two Lamentable Tragedies may,
very plausibly, be set down as Chettle's work ; but the first play
is quite different in character. In parts, it is extraordinarily bald
and pedestrian in its realism, taking out of prose pamphlets all
that is trivial and brutal with unintelligent accuracy. On the
whole, it lacks the emotional and imaginative vehemence of the
Chettle drama. Is this the tragic style of Haughton after Day's
work has been stripped away ? It is noticeable that the inartistic
faithfulness of the realism which we find here follows the method
of the writer of A warning for Faire Women, which play must be
supposed to have prompted the writing of Thomas Merry and,
probably, of Chettle's play also. But there are occasional intru-
sions into the Merry play of Chettle's heightened emotionalism,
due, probably, to his revision as amalgamator ; and the induction
and chorus scenes, suggested by similar scenes in A warning
for Faire Women, are, probably, also by Chettle. These are more
nearly passionate and tragic than those in A warning, where the
reader is mainly interested in the faithful description of the actual
figures of Comedy and Tragedy, with drum, bagpipes and other
stage properties. As personifications, they are wooden and lifeless,
while Chettie's Homicide, Avarice and Truth have in them some
breath of life and imagination. In every way, then, Chettle's power
improves and develops in the Two Lamentable Tragedies. His
style gains in compression, and there are fewer lapses into rough-
ness and banality ; and, as a reviser, he shows more judgment and
neatness in joining together his two plays than he did in the case of
the Robin Hood plays. At the same time, it must be granted that
these revisions and amalgamations are not in any sense fusions;
the two plots are merely tied together without any true coherence
in a manner essentially inartistic,

The Tragedy of Hoffman, or A Revenge for a Father survives
in an edition of 1631.   Unfortunately, the text is much corrupted.

,   * Bullon's Qld English flays, vol. iv, p. 48.